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A  SKETCH  OF  JEAN  KENYON  MACKENZIE 


She  was  educated  in  a  private  school  in 
San  Fi  an  cisco,  California,  where  she  lived  in  her 
early  girlhood.  Then  she  went  to  a  private  school 
in  Paris,  France,  and  later  to  a  private  school  in 
Dresden,  Germany.  Returning  to  California  she 
attended  the  higher  classes  in  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  that  State  for  two  years.  She 
went  again  to  Paris  and  attended  lectures  given  in 
the  University  of  France  on  French  Literature, 
French  History  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  She  travelled  in  va, cations  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Her 
father  is  Scotch  born,  her  mother  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  but  speaking  one  day  of  the  lands  she  had 
seen  she  said,  “Every  time  I  think  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  American,  I  want  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  thank  God.” 

Thirteen  years  ago  she  expressed  her  purpose 
to  the  Piesbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missons 
in  New  York,  stating  that  she  would  go  wherever 
they  needed  her,  but  intimated  that  she  would  like 
to  be  sent  to  some  primitive  people  who  never 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  field  which  gave  the 
laigest  opportunity  was  Kamerun,  in  Equatorial 
West  Africa,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Equator, 
a  hilly  forest  country  famous  for  the  gorilla,  the 
elephant,  the  leopard  and  African  fever.  There 
she  met  different  tribes  of  the  Bantu,  a  people  just 
coming  into  their  first  touch  with  Christian  mission¬ 
aries. 

She  spent  ten  years,  principally  with  the  Bulu 
tribes.  With  what  intense  interest  she  entered 
into  their  thought,  their  feeling  and  their  methods 
of  expression  in  order  to  find  the  surest  way  of 
presenting  Christ  to  them,  is  fully  told  in  her  books. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  she  was  exhausted  by  the 
climate  and  came  home.  After  two  years  rest 
she  returned  to  her  old  field,  where  she  is  now  acting 
as  missionary  and  also  as  interpreter  between  the 
Mission  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  French 
Government,  who  have  taken  possession  of  Kamerun. 
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AN  AFRICAN  TRAIL:  a  review 

By-  ELLEN  C.  PARSONS 
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HY  did  your  father  tell  the  Board 
that  you  are  willing  to  go  wherever 
is  thought  most  necessary,  but  if  they 
send  you  to  Africa  you  will  go  with  enthu¬ 
siasm?”  So  asked  a  friend  of  Miss  Jean 
Mackenzie,  after  her  appointment  to  West 
Africa  Mission.  With  the  air  of  one  who 
had  thought  the  matter  all  through,  she 
answered :  ‘  ‘  Because  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  primitive  man.  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  peoples  whose  development  has 
been  overlaid  by  one  civilization  after 
another.”  Ten  years  of  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  Southern  Kamerun  have  fully 
proved  the  wisdom  of  her  choice.  While 
Miss  Mackenzie  could  never  have  been  less 
than  an  able  missionary  in  any  part  of  Asia, 
in  following  her  bent  she  has  been  able  to 
utilize  unlimited  contact  with  primitive 
mankind,  so  as  to  make  a  peculiar  contri¬ 
bution  to  African  Christianity  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  white  people  to  actual  Bantu 
nature,  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Where 
is  there  another  such  natural  and  reason¬ 
able  student  of  the  mysteries  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest  child,  such  skill  to  interpret 
inarticulate  souls,  such  insight  to  the 
secrets  thereof ;  and  where  is  such  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  insight  found  outside  of  Miss 
Mackenzie’s  pages  ? 

Letters  which  she  wrote  from  the  mission 
stations  to  her  church  in  New  York  thrilled 
those  who  had  ‘  ‘  read  everything  about 
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Africa .  ’  ’  The  missionary  magazine  gloried 
in  them,  and  when  the  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  reprinted  many  of  them, 
his  readers  were  charmed  with  their  ‘  ‘  fine 
English  ”  not  only.  The  same  magazine 
borrowed  two  chapters  from  An  African 
Trail  for  its  last  issues  in  1916.  As  this 
review  is  in  hand,  a  letter,  received  from 
San  Francisco  mentions  that  ‘  ‘ Black  Sheep 
is  being  eagerly  read  out  here,  by  a  class 
of  people  who  care  nothing  for  missions.” 
Let  us  step  out  on  the  African  path  and 
follow  the  white  woman’s  trail,  as  she  goes 
with  her  divining  rod,  sounding  the  depths 
of  haunted  souls. 

A  small  Bulu  boy  sits  dangling  his  legs 
from  the  school  bench  and  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  mottled  German  primer.  “I 
knew  that  he  was  praying  about  his  lessons 
and  all  his  little  concerns.” 

She  dives  into  the  deep  of  a  youth’s 
anguished  struggle  over  his  sin.  To  him 
she  translates  the  ancient  psalm,  verse  by 
verse,  —  “David’s  tears  gathered  up  in 
God’s  bottle  so  long  ago,” — and  her 
listener  says,  “  I  would  say  that  you  were 
reading  from  the  heart  of  a  man.”  She 
tolls  him  along  the  bitter  path  of  repentance 
until  the  day  comes  when  he  can  say, 

‘  ‘  The  Ford  Himself  had  lighted  my  lamp 
again.” 

She  sizes  up  the  “pretty  piece  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  plenty  of  brass  armor,  ogling  my 
haughty  young  carriers.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  visit,  visit  me.  Come  here  into 
my  tent,  ’  ’  she  commands;  although  ‘  ‘  I 
never  laughed  more  in  my  life  than  at  the 
funny  kitten  gloom  of  her.” 

Entering  a  bark  hut  one  morning,  she 
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finds  old  Bunga  prone  on  the  ground,  her 
eyes  shut,  her  whole  world  black  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  her  little  grandson  is 
dead.  The  diviner  sits  for  hours  and 
waits.  “  She  put  her  face  in  the  dust 
again,  and  I  cried.”  Back,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  returns  the  visitor,  and  now  Bunga 
is  quietly  sitting  in  the  ashes,  for  “this  old 
woman  knows  in  whom  she  has  believed.” 
Not  only  does  this  diviner  freely  walk  into 
the  inner  apartment  of  hearts  in  tragedy 
like  this;  with  equal  readiness  she  reads 
the  mortification  of  the  girl- wife  at  Moga. 
That  is  where  she  fell  from  her  donkey 
when  passing  through  Moga  before.  Did 
the  girl  remember  that  incident  ?  “I  was 
so  ashamed,”  answered  the  girl,  “because 
all  the  townspeople  said  to  me,  ‘And  do 
the  people  of  God  fall  off  their  donkeys 
like  that?’  Tittle  did  I  think  when  I 
offered  such  a  spectacle  that  I  was  troub¬ 
ling  her  poor  little  heart.  ’  ’ 

On  the  first  visit  to  the  Dwarfs,  the 
gauging  rod  reads  :  ‘  ‘  This  is  the  primeval 
slime  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  life.”  At 
Tolodorf,  where  the  church  had  lately  been 
organized  the  gauge  reads :  ‘  ‘  Christianity  of 
this  neighborhood  is  very  simply  and  seri¬ 
ous  and  gay.  This  simplicity  and  gravity 
and  gaiety  flower  out  of  the  mire  of  heath¬ 
endom  curiosly  undefiled.” 

Our  white  woman  notes  that  French 
Congo  children,  battling  with  the  verb 
aller ,  twist  their  feet  like  The  Thinker  of 
Rodin’s  statue,  and  contrasts  indifference 
among  beach  pupils  with  ‘  ‘  the  passion  for 
learning  which  trembles  in  the  bush.” 
She  discerns  as  well  the  ‘  ‘  bully  ’  ’  under 
his  disguise,  as  “  all  the  marks  of  a  minis- 
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ter’s  wife  ”  upon  a  sweet  girl  of  Fan  race. 
In  a  house  full  of  women,  she  is  aware 
that  “  one,  at  least,  is  a  devil.”  She  keenly 
sensed  it  when  ‘  ‘  Bfulen  women  began  to 
be  sweet  and  maternal  towards  me.” 

How  is  it  that  a  gentle  young  American 
woman,  bred  in  cities,  trained  in  schools, 
accustomed  to  travel  and  to  polished  society, 
can  comprehend  the  world  of  Africa  in  this 
fashion?  How  does  she  come  by  her  divin¬ 
ing  rod  ?  Some  will  settle  that  with  a 
phrase  —  ‘  ‘  psychical  instinct.  ”  “  Scotch 

subtlety  of  intellect,”  say  others.  “It  is 
sympathy,”  cry  all  of  us.  Granted  these 
gifts,  yet  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
soul  and  spirit,  the  Word  of  God  is  your 
true  infallible  divining  rod.  Filled  with 
‘‘the  book,”  one  sees  as  in  a  mirror  what 
is  in  the  heart  of  man.  This  becomes  clear 
as  we  proceed  from  chapter  to  chapter  in 
our  new  study  book. 

It  opens  with  an  etching  of  “  The  White 
Man  in  Africa,”  understandable  even  to  us 
who  live  in  dependence  upon  daily  mails. 
The  spirits  of  famous  missionaries  are 
evoked,  and  each  stands  up  clothed  in 
flesh  and  with  him  his  African  friends  of 
notable  names  as  well  as  obscure.  Embed¬ 
ded  in  this  first  chapter  is  a  pertinent  ad¬ 
monition  :  ‘  ‘  Read  your  mission’s  report 
with  imagination.” 

In  chapter  II  “The  Bulu  ”  takes  the 
stage  with  his  Bantu  speech,  his  Bantu 
trilogy,  his  “master”  nature  and  the 
strength  of  inherited  custom.  So,  we  have 
the  setting  for  the  unfolding  drama  of  a 
neighborhood  and  tribe,  ‘  ‘  under  the  impact 
of  the  Word  of  God.”  Chapter  III,  “The 
Bulu  and  God,”  begins  with  untutored 
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ideas  of  Zambe,  “  who  created  us  and  for¬ 
got  us.”  The  angel  of  Annunciation,  an 
African  angel,  brings  his  supernatural 
message,  and  awe,  wonder,  and  compassion 
fall  upon  the  crowd  in  the  palaver  house. 
Yesus,  son  of  Zambe — “He  did  not  pay 
goods  like  elephants  tusks  to  redeem  us. 
He  paid  His  Lfife.”  To  the  thrilling  Bulu 
cry,  “  I  desire  life,”  he  answers,  “  I  came 
to  give  you  life  and  more  abundantly.”  A 
remarkable  chapter  is  “  The  Ten  Tyings.” 
A  new  respect  for  the  commandments  given 
by  Moses  might  be  awakened  in  many  a 
Sunday  School  by  a  thoughtful  reading  of 
how  the  law  from  Sinai  fulfils  Bulu  tradi¬ 
tion  of  taboo,  and  helps  undiciplined  forest 
tribes  up  to  stability  of  character. 

Interest  grows  with  every  march  on 
An  African  Trail  but  who  shall  tell  how 
the  heart  throbs,  and  alleluias  are  whis¬ 
pered  under  the  breath,  as  one  follows  the 
concluding  chapters,  “The  New  Tribe,” 
“  The  New  Custom  ”?  Twenty-five  years 
back  from  this  1917  marks  the  date  when 
the  first  rumor  of  the  Gospel  began  to  be 
circulated  among  the  Bulu.  These  pages 
reveal  amazing  progress  towards  the  light. 
Now  “it  is  agreed  that  even  a  Dwarf,  a 
thing  to  laugh  at,  may  be  a  Christian.”  It 
is  understood  that  if  one  would  enter  the 
tribe  of  God,  no  soldier  is  set  to  catch  you 
or  force  you.  “God  dravos  you  and  you  turn 
your  heart.”  Now  there  is  a  living  force  of 
men  and  women,  having  some  particular 
spiritual  gift,  who  since  their  conversion 
have,  like  Bekalli,  “  never  ceased  to  speak 
the  Word,  and  are  approved  of  God  and 
men.”  From  clearings  in  Southern  Kam- 
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erun  the  incense  of  ten  thousand  prayers 
will  rise  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Of  all  the  experiences  recorded,  most 
precious  are  those  of  the  women,  who 
hitherto  were  in  bondage  to  both  man  and 
fetish.  We  sit  at  home  and  read  this  illu¬ 
minating  story,  because  the  eye-witness 
has  been,  for  years,  “sitting  knee  to  knee 
with  the  black  woman.”  You,  young 
woman,  get  acquainted  with  Andungo,  she 
“  of  a  peculiar  cowardice  ”  pages  150,  15 1. 
You,  wives,  store  in  memory  bits  from  this 
African  Trail  to  share  with  your  business- 
driven  husbands,  but  get  them  to  read  to 
you  the  last  chapter.  You,  young  mother, 
read  of  wee  Isaac’s  birth-night  and  the 
hymn  sung  over  him,  pages  187-189. 

Yes,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Africa  is 
thus  outlined  upon  the  dust  of  the  village 
streets.  Trembling  old  hands  and  the 
quick  hands  of  the  young  spread  out  in  the 
village  commons  the  embers  of  obedience 
to  God,  of  love  to  God,  of  service  to  their 
neighbors.  These  new  things  of  humility, 
of  chastity,  of  truth,  of  justice  and  of 
mercy — what  are  these  but  the  express 
image,  upon  the  floor  of  the  African  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  of  the  African  night  of  that 
One  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man  ?  Be  sure  that  upon  this  outline 
among  them  the  dark  tribes  ponder.  Be 
sure  that,  pointed  by  the  neighbor,  they 
raise  their  faces  to  the  skies.  And  there, 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  confusions  of  their 
universe,  they  behold  the  shining  of  the 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 


